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REVIEWS. 


The section on Nervous Diseases, also revised by a specialist, makes 
no mention of the neuron doctrine, while the description of “ system- 
diseases ” is said to be recent. 

The work is evidently no longer useful as a text-book. It is to be 
read rather for what it was than what it is; as a picture of the practice 
of the past rather than a guide to the present. Some of the chapters, as 
those on Smallpox, Typhus Fever, and ^Relapsing Fever, can long be 
referred to by reason of the fidelity of their descriptions of disease. 

It is to be regretted that the mechanical execution of the work is not 
more adapted to honor the author whose loss the profession as a whole, 
as well as the numerous readers of former editions, will long deplore. 
The plates are badly battered, the cuts worn, and the proof-reading 
wretched. An enumeration of the inexcusable typographical errors 
would far exceed the limits of an ordinary review. G. D. 


A Manual of the Modern Theory and Technique of Surgical 

Asepsis. By Carl Beck, M.D. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders, 1895. 

This little volume is unlike anything hitherto published in that it 
combines the practical and the theoretical in the treatment of wounds. 
There, are chapters on the Influence of Microbes, the Importance of 
Asepsis, Means of Disinfection, Prophylactic Disinfection, Disinfection of 
Instruments and Dressings, Aseptic Open-wound Treatment, Renewal 
of Dressings, Technique of an Aseptic Operation, Aseptic Injection, and 
Asepis in Private Practice. 

The historical and past traditions are so mingled with the modern 
methods advocated that unless one is thoroughly conversant with the 
subject he is likely to be confused. 

The chapter on the Renewal of Dressings is an excellent one. The 
apparently unimportant details of the book will be found by the house- 
surgeons of our hospitals and the medical student through the last of his 
course to be of a very great value. It is difficult to find, except in this 
little manual, these details of treatment carefully dealt with. 

C. L. S. 


The Treatment of Wounds, Ulcers, and Abscesses. By W. Watson 

Cheyne, F.E.S. Philadelphia: Lea Bros. & Co., 1895. 

As the title indicates, the author discusses only a portion of the sub¬ 
ject of the treatment of wounds in this most interestingly written book. 
The idea suggested at page 4, that there is in the healing process any¬ 
thing resembling an inflammatory process, is quite at variance with the 
most advanced pathology of repair. 

The book is written entertainingly, and is of great value to the stu¬ 
dent in .that.it considers questions which are constantly coming up to 
him during his service as dresser and hospital interne. 

There is comparatively little new for the surgeon in active practice. 

C.L.S. 
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Antiphthisin. 

Db. Chables Denison does not consider that thiB remedy ia absolutely 
perfect, nor the technique of ita administration as unquestionably determined. 
It ia made directly from the ten-times-concentrated culture-fluid of ‘““ernle- 
bacilli, the tonic principles which tuberculin contains being excluded. It 
is thus claimed to represent the probable germicidal property of tuberculin, 
an much aa exists in an equal quantity of the latter, and its special value de¬ 
pends upon the fact that a larger dosage ia allowable without the injurious 
toxic effects to be expected from large doses of tuberculin. The germicidal 
and healing effect seems to hare been shown, in most of the cases, m the less- 
eniog of the number of germs found to the field, and their degenerative or 
incomplete forms thrown off when good-sized doses were reached, as well as 
in the clearing-up of consolidated or infiltrated tubercular lung-tissue. The 
substance is not wholly without reactive effects, nor are we quite sure of its 
exact constituents and their constancy. There is probably a stimulating 
effect, and that produces an increased leucocytosis. It may be that a limit 
to the good which this remedy may accomplish in a given case might per¬ 
haps be assumed to have been temporarily reached when this process is found 
to bo overtaxed or to have been arrested, as shown by the paucity of leu¬ 
cocytes and these swollen or granular when demonstrated by microscopic 
examination with high-power lenses. If this supposition is correct, it may 
be that we may anticipate greater success by combining or alternating with it 
something else which will foster or increase leucocytosis.—New York Medical 
Record, 1895, No. 1289, p. 78. _ 

Parachlorophenol. 

Dr. Ch. Girard states that this drug is crystalline at ordinary tempera¬ 
ture, has an odor similar to phenol, and is very soluble in alcohol and ether, 



